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The  Weakness  of  Bimetallism,  and 
The  Folly  of  a Conference. 


Mr.  BERTRAM  CURRIE, 

PRESIDENT. 

Rt.  HON.  LORD  HILLINGDON, 

TREASURER. 


HON.  GEORGE  PEEL, 

SECRETARY. 


BY  THE  RT.  HON.  LORD  FARRER. 


1.  In  face  of  a General  Election  it  would  be  idle  to  explain  at 
length  the  true  principles  of  currency  or  the  fallacies  of  Bimetallic 
theory.  But  it  is  desirable  to  place  before  candidates  and 
voters  some  plain  considerations  which  affect  the  present  phase 
of  the  currency  question,  and  to  draw  attention  to  some  points  of 
immediate  importance. 

2.  It  is  the  more  easy  to  do  this,  since  the  Bimetallists  have  in 
their  recent  Memorial  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  themselves 
limited  the  field  of  discussion.  Being  unable  or  uawilling  to  state 
what  they  think  should  be  the  future  fixed  ratio  between  Gold  and 
Silver,  they  do  not  in  the  Memorial  even  mention  that  ratio  as 
part  of  their  programme.  They  do  not  advocate  what  has  hitherto 
been  known  as  Bimetallism.  The  objects  they  profess  to  have  in 
view  are  “ a fixed  par  of  exchange  between  the  metals,”  and  “ a more 
stable  standard  of  value  than  we  possess  at  present they  suggest 
no  specific  measures  for  attaining  these  objects,  and  their  only 
proposal  is  to  throw  the  whole  subject  into  the  crucible  of  an 
International  Conference,  in  which  other  countries,  with  other 
interests,  will  have  as  potent  a voice  as  our  own,  and  in  which,  so 
far  as  the  Bimetallists  are  concerned,  our  repres'entatives  will  have  no 
instructions  as  to  the  course  which  they  are  to  follow. 

3.  Such  stability  in  the  standard  of  value  and  such  steadiness  of 
exchange  as  the  conditions  of  trade  allow,  are  of  course  desirable 
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objects.  But  there  is  nothing  more  likely  to  aflTect  them  prejudicially 
than  rash  and  ill-advised  attempts  to  palter  with  the  present  Gold 
Standard.  Any  alteration  of  an  existing  Standard  of  value 
is  itself  at  all  times  a great  evil,  and  ought  only  to  be  adopted 
under  the  most  pressing  circumstances  and  with  a clear  view  of 
probable  consequences.  It  therefore  rests  with  those  who  propose  a 
Conference  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  Standard  of  Value,  to 
show  not  only  in  what  respect  our  present  Standard  is  defective,  and 
what  are  the  evils  which  it  causes,  but  also  to  embody  in  specific 
proposals  the  alterations  which  they  would  make  and  to  show  in 
what  manner  those  alterations  would  work. 

4.  In  support  of  their  case  the  Bimetallists  make  certain  vague 
allegations  concerning  the  commerce  and  industries  of  the  country, 
and  attribute  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  depressed  state  of  those 
industries  to  recent  monetary  changes,  coupled  with  alleged  defects  in 
our  Gold  Standard.  It  might  be  sufficient  to  make  the  general  reply 
that  the  evils  alleged  by  the  Bimetallists  are,  to  say  the  least,  much 

and  that  so  far  as  they  exist  they  are  accounted  for  by 
causes  wholly  apart  from  currency.  But  some  of  these  alleged  evils, 
deserve  special  notice. 

5.  Amongst  the  chief  of  them  are  low  prices.  Now,  low  prices 
ure  not  necessarily  an  unmixed  evil  j on  the  contrary,  the  low 
prices  of  necessaries  of  life  are  a great  advantage  to  the  general  mass  of 
the  people.  Nor  is  there  any  reason  for  thinking  that  the  present  low 
prices  are  due  to  currency  causes.  On  the  contrary,  there  are  ample 
reasons  to  account  for  them  in  the  improvement  of  the  arts  of  pro- 
duction j in  the  extension  of  facilities  for  transport ; in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  machinery  of  exchange,  and  in  the  competition  of  new 
races  and  of  new  countries  in  the  processes  of  agriculture  and  of 
manufacture.  With  all  the.se  changes,  with  an  unprecedented  appli- 
cation of  human  skill  and  ingenuity  to  the  arts  of  production  trans- 
port and  exchange,  and  with  labour  rendered  more  and  more  efficient, 
the  fall  which  has  taken  place  in  the  gold  jirice  of  commodities  is 
exactly  the  result  we  should  expect,  and  so  far  from  justifying  an 

attack  on  our  standard  of  value,  is,  pro  tanto,  a reason  for  believing 
that  it  has  done  its  duty. 

6.  To  deal  completely  with  the  mischiefs  alleged  in  the  memorial 
of  the  Bimetallists  would  require  a detailed  account  of  the  state  of 
this  country  during  the  last  three  or  four  decades,  of  its  trade,  of 
its  profits,  of  the  remuneration  oi  its  labour,  of  its  pauperism,  and 
of  the  state  of  its  people  generally.  To  do  this  at  length  is  impos- 
sible, and  reference  can  only  be  made  here  to  the  many  well-known 
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reports  and  statistics  on  this  subject.  Generally  speaking,  it  may 
be  stated  that  whilst,  for  obvious  reasons  unconnected  with  currency, 
Fn-lish  agriculture  is  depressed,  and  whilst,  in  consequence  of  the 
Baring  crisis  and  other  well-known  causes,  a boom  in  commercial 
profits  has  been  followed  by  the  usual  reaction,  yet  the  quantity  of 
production  and  of  trade  has  been  maintained,  and  progress  has  on 
the  whole  been  w'ell  maintained.  The  following  figures  illustrate  t e 
state  of  the  country  before  and  since  the  alleged  demonetisation  of 

general  statistics. 


Year, 

1870 

1890 


Population, 
in  millions, 

31*3 

37-5 


Income  Tax 
Assessment, 
in  millions. 


No.  of  Scholars 
in  Elemen- 
tary' Schools, 
in  thousands. 

..  1,454 

..  4-236 


Crime — Tonnage 

Number  of  Foreign 

Convictions,  Trade  of  U.K., 
in  thousands.  in  millions. 


i8'4 


36  6 

74-3 


STATISTICS  MORE  SPECIALLY  RELATING  TO  LABOUR. 


Year, 

1870 

1890 


Proportion  of  ^ f Savings  Banks  Consumption  Consumption 

Paupers  to  Nrnnber  o i„  of  Tea  per  of  Sugar  per 

Spopluon  inthoXnds.  millions  of  ^s.  head,  in  lbs.  head,  m lbs. 


46-5 

27-3 


1,279 

990 


53-1 

II I -3 


47 ‘2 
73'2 


7.  As  regards  Labour,  it  is  clear  from  the  above  statistics  of 
pauperism  and  of  consumption  that  since  the  alleged  demonetisa- 
tion of  silver,  there  has  been  no  increased  lack  ot  employment  or 
diminution  of  comfort.  The  evidence  of  the  best  statisticians,  as 
crivcn  in  the  reports  to  the  Labour  Commission,  show  that  nomina. 
wacres  from  1870  to  1890,  even  of  agricultural  labourers,  rose  rather 
than  fell,  whilst  the  real  wages  of  the  labourer,  due  to  the  increased 
cheapness  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  rose  much  more.  ^ ® 

whole  the  labouring  classes  are  undoubtedly  far  better  off  than  t ey 
were  before  the  fall  in  silver  began.  A proof  of  this  has  been  u^r- 
nished  by  a recent  careful  investigation  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Statistical  Society.  According  to  that  investigation  the  annua 
average  money  wages  of  manual  labourers  in  this 
increased  from  £43  8s.  Od.  in  1870  to  £53  16s.  Od.  in  1891, 

while  the  purchasing  power  of  wages,  calculated  according  to 
Sauerbeck’s  Table  of  prices  of  commodities,  increased  much  more 

—that  is,  from  116  in  1870  to  192  in  1891.  _ 

8.  Scarcity  of  gold  is  a favourite  subject  with  Bimetallists.  Their 

argument  is,  that  because  we  pay  for  our  goods  in  gold  sovereigns, 
there  is,  with  increasing  trade  and  increasing  population,  a con- 
stantly increasing  demand  for  sovereigns  with  which  to  pay,  and 
that  consequently,  if  gold  does  not  continue  to  increase  at  some  ratio 
corresponding  to  population,  or  to  the  production  of  goods,  gold 


t 
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must  become  dearer  and  prices  must  fall.  This,  they  say,  happened 
when  silver  w’as,  as  they  say,  demonetised — 1870-1874— and  when  in 
consequence,  according  to  them,  an  additional  burden  was  laid  on 
gold.  The  conclusion  they  draw  is  that  we  must  increase  the 
quantity  of  the  standard  metal  by  adding  silver  to  gold.  In  this 
argument  they  altogether  overlook  the  fact  that  we  do  not  actually 
pay  in  gold.  We  pay  for  what  we  buy,  not  in  gold  sovereigns,  but 
in  promises  to  pay  gold  sovereigns,  and  these  promises  are  scarcely 
ever  performed  by  actual  payment  of  gold  sovereigns.  The  gold 
sovereign  is  always  the  Standard  of  Value,  but  is  now  very  seldom  the 
actual  medium  of  exchange.  I’here  is,  therefore,  no  such  demand 
for  gold  as  alleged  by  Bimetallists. 

9.  But  putting  aside  this  important  consideration,  let  US  see 
how  the  truth  stands  about  the  actual  supplies  of  gold. 
The  aggregate  new  supplies  of  gold  in  successive  periods  have  been 
as  follow : — 

1493  to  1800  (300  years)  ....  ;,^5oo,ooo,ooo 

1800  to  1840  (40  years)  ....  87,000,000 

1840  to  1870  (30  years)  ....  600,000,000 

1870  to  1893  (23  years)  ....  550,000,000 

Gold  is  not  consumed  like  bread  or  cotton — it  accumulates.  Con- 
sequently the  increase  in  the  world’s  stock  of  gold  during  the  last 
half-century  has  been  enormous,  amounting  since  1840  to  nearly 
^1,200,000,000,  and  we  now  know  that  the  output  of  1894  is  the 
largest  on  record.  Against  this  enormously- increased  supply,  what 
is  the  increased  currency  demand  in  consei]uence  of  the  alleged 
demonetisation  of  silver,  and  the  adoption  of  a gold  standard  by 
France  and  other  nations,  which,  as  Bimetallists  say,  increased  the 
value  of  gold  and  lowered  prices  ? Estimates  vary,  but  the  lowest 
estimate  is  120  millions  and  the  highest  200  millions.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add  to  this  the  notorious  fact  that  the  banks  and 
treasuries  of  the  world  are  overflowing  with  gold,  in  order  to  show 
how  absurd  is  the  argument  founded  on  a scarcity  of  gold.  In  fact, 
there  is  a plethora  of  that  metal. 

10.  Under  such  circumstances  it  is  out  of  the  question  to 
attribute  low  prices  to  scarcity  of  gold.  Whether  adding  silver  to 
gold,  and  thus  increasing  the  quantity  of  the  standard  metal,  would 
have  the  desired  effect  of  raising  prices,  as  the  Bimetallists  desire, 
may  be  doubted.  But  let  us  assume  for  the  moment  with  them  that 
It  would  do  so.  What  would  be  the  effect  on  the  working 
3lasses?  It  would  at  once  increase  the  price  of  all  the 
aecessaries  of  life,  and  would  thus  rob  labour.  The  Bimetal- 
ists  allege  that  low  prices  discourage  enterprise,  prevent  the  employ- 
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ment  of  labour,  and  thus  injure  the  labourer ; and  they  propose  to 
remedy  this  evil  by  increasing  the  number  of  counters  in  which  prices 
and  wages  are  reckoned.  Now  it  may  be  conceded  to  the  Bimetallists 
that  if  prices  rise  by  reason  of  an  increase  in  demand,  more  things 
are  wanted,  more  industrial  enterprises  are  started,  there  is  an  in- 
creased demand  for  labour,  and  in  consequence  a rise  in  wages. 
But  if  a rise  in  prices  is  brought  about,  not  by  increased  demand, 
but  by  doubling  the  number  of  counters  in  which  prices  are 
reckoned,  in  other  words  by  calling  sixpence  a shilling,  the  case  is 
very  different.  Such  an  increase  would  cause  no  increase  in  de- 
mand, no  additional  production  of  goods,  no  improved  demand 
for  labour.  It  would  cause  a nominal  shilling  to  be  paid  for  every 
article  where  sixpence  was  paid  before,  and  would  raise  the  price  of 
bread,  of  tea,  of  sugar,  of  clothes,  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life.  In 
the  course  of  time  nominal  wages  would  probably  rise  too,  but  as 
wages  always  respond  to  a change  in  currency  much  more  slowly 
and  much  less  effectively  than  prices,  the  workman  would,  for  a 
long  time,  at  any  rate,  receive  little  if  anything  more  in  the  form  of 
nominal  wages,  whilst  he  would  have  to  pay  much  more  for  all  he 
wants.  To  depreciate  the  currency  is  to  rob  labour. 

11.  Under  the  circumstances  stated  in  the  above  paragraphs  the 
case  of  the  Bimetallists  for  an  alteration  of  our  currency  or  Standard 
of  Value  falls  altogether.  They  abstain,  indeed,  as  above  stated,  from 
recommending  any  specific  alteration.  But  they  desire  to  have  an 
International  Conference  on  the  subject  which  has  no  meaning  unless 
it  is  empowered  to  propose  some  such  alteration.  Now,  an  alteration  in 
the  Standard  of  Value  is  a very  serious  thing.  Applied  to  future 
contracts  it  means  confusion  and  difficulty — or  something  worse. 
Applied  to  existing  contracts  it  means  fraud  and  robbery.  The 
Standard  of  Value,  like  other  standards,  is  the  measure  and  language 
in  which  all  contracts  are  made. 

12.  The  first  thing,  therefore,  one  would  imagine,  in  consenting  to 
such  a Conference  as  now  proposed,  would  be  to  know  what  is  the 
alteration  in  the  Standard  of  Value  which  we  desire  ourselves,  and  to 
have  some  definite  plan  and  purpose.  But  the  Bimetallists 
have  none.  Under  such  circumstances  a Conference  would  be  idle, 
if  it  were  not  worse.  A good  illustration  of  the  possible  mischief  of  a 
Conference  entered  into  under  such  conditions  may  be  tound  in  the 
recent  Conference  on  the  Rules  of  the  Road  at  Sea.  1 he  present^ 
Rules  were  first  framed  when  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  was  President  ot 
the  Board  of  Trade.  They  were  settled  with  great  care  by  our  own 
nautical  authorities,  they  were  then  submitted  to  the  trench  and 
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/ether  maritime  nations,  and  after  some  discussion  were  unanimously 
adopted,  and  have  on  the  whole  worked  extremely  well.  When  in 
, / riorc  recent  years  some  additions  or  variations  were  needed,  a 

( ifferent  course  was  taken.  The  whole  subject  was  remitted  to  an 
] nternational  Conference,  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
( ifferent  maritime  nations,  without  specific  instructions.  There  was 
I o real  conflict  of  interests,  and  the  Conference,  which  was  com- 
} osed  of  very  capable  men,  reported  in  favour  of  certain  changes. 

1 !ut  those  changes,  whether  right  or  wrong,  have  not  approved  them- 
s elves  to  the  classes  of  our  own  people  who  are  most  interested  in 
t lem ; their  adoption  is  successfully  resisted,  and  the  result  is  con- 
fision  and  difficulty  with  foreign  nations.  This  is  the  natural  result 
c f going  into  a Conference  without  knowing  what  we  want,  even  in 
£ case  where  there  is  no  real  conflict  of  interests,  but  only  a differ- 
ence of  opinion.  But  in  the  present  case,  is  there  no  conflict  of 
i iterests  ? Are  we  sure  that  other  countries  will  see  with  our  eyes  ? 
1 ire  we  sure  that  other  countries  may  not  have  their  own  axes  to 
^ rind  ? And  is  it  prudent  to  commit  so  serious  a question 
f ,s  the  maintenance  of  our  Standard  of  Value  to  a Con- 
lerence  where  we  shall  not  be  in  a majority,  and  where  we 
1 lay  at  any  time  be  out- voted  or  out-manoeuvred  ? 

13.  We  are,  on  the  whole,  a creditor  country  and  our  debts  are 
jold  debts.  It  is  the  interest  of  our  debtors  to  reduce  the  real 
£ mount  of  the  debts  they  owe  us  ; and  if  they  have  silver  to  pay 
^'ith,  it  is  their  interest  to  make  their  silver  go  farther  in  paying  us 
t lan  it  does  now.  If  so,  are  we  to  go  blindfold  into  a Conference  on 
t re  subject  of  the  relative  values  to  be  attached  to  gold  and  silver, 
•\  'here  it  is  our  interest  to  maintain  gold  values,  and  where  it  may  be 
t le  interest  of  other  members  of  the  Conference  to  reduce  those  value.s. 

14.  Again,  we  hold  no  large  stock  of  silver  and  we  do  not 
1 roduce  silver.  It  is  very  different  with  other  great  countries. 
Trance,  for  instance,  holds  a stock  of  silver  which  for  internal 
j urposes  is  worth  about  ^100,000,000,  but  for  external  j)urposes,  e.g. 
fade  with  England,  is  worth  only  half  that  sum.  The  United 
^ tates  Government  hold  a stock  of  silver  which  for  internal  purposes 
i.  W'orth  about  25,000,000,  but  which  for  external  purposes,  e.g. 
f )r  payment  of  gold  debts,  is  worth  only  about  half  that  amount.  If 
t le  value  of  silver  could  be  raised  by  International  Agreement  from 
lod.  an  ounce,  which  is  about  its  present  value,  to  6od.  an  ounce, 
V hich  was  about  its  value  under  the  old  rates  c»f  15^  to  i,  the  value 
e f these  stocks  ot  silver  would,  for  the  purpc'se  of  paying  foreign 
c ebts,  including  debts  due  to  England,  be  doubled. 
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15.  Again,  England  has  no  silver  mines  such  as  exist  in  America 
and  elsewhere.  The  silver  production  of  the  world  is  about  i6o 
inillions  of  ounces  a year.  This,  at  the  value  of  3od.  an  ounce,  would 
be  worth  ^20,000,000.  At  the  price  of  6od.  an  ounce  it  would  be 
worth  ^40,000,000.  To  this  enormous  extent  are  the  producers  of 
silver  in  America  and  elsewhere  interested  in  raising  the  value  of 
silver  at  the  expense  of  their  creditors  and  customers.  Is  it 
desirable  that  with  such  interests  as  these  at  work 
England  should  commit  herself  blindly  to  a Conference 
which  would  be  entrusted  with  the  task  of  determining 
how  much  silver  shall  be  given  for  an  English  sovereign  ? 

16.  Conferences  are  valuable  for  the  purpose  of  registering 
settled  intentions  : they  may  be  useful  for  the  purpose  of  arranging 
details.  Conferences,  however,  are  often  only  the  resource  of  weak 
men  who  do  not  know  their  minds,  and  who  seek  to  find  in  a babel 
of  discussion  plans  and  proposals  which  they  are  unable  to  frame 
themselves.  But  such  persons  are  apt  to  find,  when  they  enter  upon 
the  discussion,  that  they  become  the  tools  and  victims  of  men  who 
have  strong  interests  of  their  own  and  distinct  views  of  the  manner 
in  which  those  interests  may  best  be  forwarded.  For  this  ^country  to 
enter  upon  a conference  on  such  an  invitation  as  the  Bimetallists 
are  making  would  be  to  fall  into  a trap.  Let  us  stand  by  our  Gold 
Standard  until  it  is  shown  to  need  alteration ; and  let  us  resist  all 
attempts  to  tamper  with  it  through  the  medium  of  a blind  Conference, 
just  as  strongly  as  we  should  resist  a specific  change  known  to  be 

mischievous.  

The  following  Memorial  has  been  forwarded  to  the  I reasurj  ex- 
tensively signed  by  members  of  the  Stock  Exchanges  ot  Birmingham, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Dublin 

“ We,  the  undersigned  members  of  the  Birmingham  (Manchester, 

I iverpool,  Leeds,  Glasgow,  Dublin,  and  Edinburgh)  Stock  Exchange, 
venture  to  address  you  in  support  of  the  views  recently  laid  before 
YOU  by  bankers  and  merchants  in  the  City  of  London,  and  to 
deprecate,  with  them,  any  change  in  the  system  of  currency  which  has 
prevailed  in  this  country  for  nearly  eighty  years.  The  proposed  change, 
if  effected,  would  represent,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  a vast  experiment, 
the  result  of  which,  from  an  investor’s  point^  of  view,  may  to  some 
extent  be  measured  by  the  esteem  in  which  gold  and  currency 
Securities  are  relatively  held  in  this  country.  Ten  years  ago 
100  classes  of  Currency  Bonds  and  4°  classes  of  Gold  Bonds  of 
the  United  States  Railway  Companies  were  officially  quoted  by  the 
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Lc  ndon  Stock  Exchange.  The  quotations  of  Currency  Bonds  have 
new  shrunk  to  28  classes,  whilst  those  of  Gold  Bonds  have  increased 
to  190  classes,  a conclusive  evidence  of  the  distrust  of  Currency 
Securities  entertained  by  investors.  We  would  point  out  that 
in  -estors  have  embarked  some  thousands  of  millions  sterling  in 
Bi  itish  Securities  on  a gold  basis,  and  would  urge  that  any  dis- 
tu  -bance  of  the  financial  system  tending  to  a debasement  of  British 
ci  rrency  w'ould  constitute  a monetary  revolution,  of  which  it  is 
in  possible  to  foresee  the  effect.” 

The  following  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Sir  William  Harcourt 
to  Mr.  H.  H.  Gibbs  in  reply  to  the  memorial  recently  forwarded  to 
the  Treasury  by  the  Bimetallic  League  : — 

“ As  you  are  aware,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  now  to  reply  in  an 
of  feial  capacity  to  the  Memorial  forwarded  to  me  on  behalf  of  the 
Ececutive  Council  of  the  Bimetallic  League.  You  know  that  I do 
m it  share  the  opinion  set  forth  in  that  Memorial,  but  this  would  not 
br  an  appropriate  occasion  on  which  to  enter  at  length  into  an 
ai  gument  on  this  subject.  I will  only  venture  on  one  observation. 

Y Dur  memorial  refers  to  the  depreciation  of  property,  the  depression 

0 industry  and  trade,  and  particularly  of  agriculture,  and  attributes 
all  these  evils  to  the  action  of  France  in  abandoning  a bimetallic 
s>  stem  which  you  appear  to  consider  secured,  whilst  it  existed,  to  the 
r<  st  of  the  world  the  advantages  which  you  believe  flowed  from  that 
s’  stem.  You  do  not,  however,  advert  to  the  fact  that  depreciation 
a id  depression  of  a far  more  serious  character  occurred  during  a 
p jriod  when  you  maintain  that  a bimetallic  system  was  in  practical 
operation.  Take,  for  instance,  the  thirty  years  from  1815  to  1845. 
1 1 that  generation  all  the  evils  to  which  your  memorial  refers  existed 
ill  a far  more  aggravated  form  than  any  which  we  have  now 
eiperienced.  If  you  doubt  my  statement  I should  advise  you  to 
s udy  the  perpetual  Committees  on  Agricultural  Distress  which  sat 
during  the  period  to  which  I have  referred,  which  was  also  a time  of 
h igh  protective  duties.  Those  inquiries  gave  a still  more  despairing 
p icture  than  any  which  can  now  be  drawn;  and  if  you  compare  the  con- 
c ition  of  the  people,  whether  in  the  urban  or  the  agricultural  districts, 
a : that  epoch  with  their  condition  at  the  present  time  you  will  find 
t lat  the  wages  and  employment  of  the  working  class  contrast  most 

V nfavourably  during  your  Bimetallic  Elysium  with  their  situation  in 
t lese  monometallic  days  which  you  deplore.” 
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